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wouldn't. It is not Ciceronian, but the girls like an 
occasional lesson of the kind and we feel that their 
Latin is to them more vital because they are expressing 
their own thoughts in it. Moreover it makes variety, 
and variety of treatment is a good thing. I remember 
the pleasant excitement with which we, as College 
students, used to go to the class of a very original Latin 
professor. We never used to know just what would 
happen in that class, but of one thing we were sure — 
we would best know our lesson from A to Z. It was 
that teacher who asked us, one time, to write in Latin 
a character sketch of Theodore Roosevelt. Probably 
this was to show the weakness of our vocabulary. 

Latin is not in its rightful place if students do not 
know that it is of use to them. If we make Latin do 
the many things which we know and claim it can do, we 
cannot fail to make its usefulness apparent. The child 
will the most clearly feel this for himself, if we give in 
our classes information which will help him in other 
classes. And he will the most surely fail to appreciate 
the usefulness of Latin, if it be constantly dinned into 
his ears that Latin is a very valuable and useful subject. 
A friend of mine tells me that she overheard a school 
child in the street -car say, 'Oh, we haven't any lessons 
for tomorrow, except to learn the thirty reasons why 
we should study Greek'. The chances are that, if that 
child had the brains to succeed in Greek, he would 
never rest before finding sixty reasons — to him per- 
fectly valid ones — for not studying it. 

Lastly, if Latin is in its rightful place, it should be. 
loved by the student, just as it is by the teacher. In 
this respect our School Latin Club, to which all the 
Latin students belong, is an excellent ally. Through 
this we learn more of the life, literature and language 
of the Romans and we have good times with our Latin 
games, songs and plays, and with other amusements 
not strictly — or perhaps I would better say — not 
exclusively Latin. Speakers from outside the School 
have been most kind in consenting to talk to the girls at 
Club meetings: and several times this year, in lieu of 
a text-book assignment, we have required two or three 
classes to attend public lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Of still more importance for us was the opportunity 
recently afforded the entire School at morning assembly, 
when a delightful speaker gave an illustrated talk on 
The Amusements of a Roman Girl. The girl of olden 
times became a real human being to her sisters of to-day, 
for the talk was full of modem allusions. Those of 
you who know High School girls can imagine their 
delight when a dancing girl, thrown on the screen, was 
called Mrs. Vernon Castle. From beginning to close, 
the speaker displayed his intimate knowledge of the 
Roman girl, and an exceedingly clever understanding 
of the American girl. Such a combination is very 
suggestive to the Latin teacher. Sometimes the 
humanities need to be humanized. 

But in the last analysis, if a pupil succeeds in a sub- 
ject, the chances are he will like it. I have mentioned 



— simply because I was so requested and because I 
should wish others to do the same — a few methods 
which we happen to have' found helpful in teaching 
Latin. It is altogether likely that some of them would 
not appeal to other teachers, and that therefore through 
such methods their pupils would not love the subject. 
The underlying truth of the matter is that the child's 
attitude toward Latin is, and must be, the teacher's 
responsibility. 

Latin is in its rightful place in a School when a large 
proportion of its students, both academic and voca- 
tional, study it; when no one studies it who ought not 
to; and when the boy or girl has the proper attitude 
toward the subject. Whether or not those children 
study it who ought to, depends largely on School 
management. Whether or not they have the right 
attitude toward the subject depends almost entirely on 
the teacher. 
William Penn High School Annie A. GENDELL. 

for Girls. Philadelphia. 
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The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Williams White. 

London: Macmillan and Co. (1912). Pp. XXX 

+ 479. $4.00. 

The author of this monumental work needs no intro- 
duction to any Hellenist in the world. A few facts, 
however, though familiar to nearly every reader, may 
be stated on account of their importance as bearing 
upon the authorship of this book. When in 1868 and 
the following years Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt published his 
well-known works on Greek Rhythmic and Metric, 
Professor White, like many others in this country, 
accepted his theories with enthusiastic approval, and 
became, as it were, thoroughly wedded to the method 
of equalizing bars, first proposed by Apel, but more 
fully elaborated and disseminated by Schmidt. In 
1878 Professor White prepared an English translation of 
Schmidt's Leitfaden in der Rhythmik and Metrik der 
Classischen Sprachen. Since that time he has published 
several important papers on the subject, which it is 
needless to enumerate or discuss; it is enough to say 
that he now occupies the opposite extreme, and has 
not only renounced Schmidt's system, but has even 
rejected the innovations of Gottfried Hermann, and 
stands squarely upon the platform of what is called 
the New Metric — the new or recent revival of the 
doctrines of the ancient writers on rhythm and meters. 
These facts are not cited to impute to Professor White 
instability of judgment, but rather to show how strong 
must be the evidence that wrought so great a change 
of views. On the other hand it is not meant that his 
position is at all points unassailable or that all his 
general theories must be recognized as incontrovertible 
doctrines. He himself acknowledges the tentative 
nature of some of them. 

Whether the views of the author are accepted or not, 
the work is of the highest value to Hellenists and is the 
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result of enormous labor combined with acute observa- 
tion and deep thought. 

After an Introduction (pages vii-xxix) and a dis- 
cussion of Fundamental Principles (1-2 1), Professor 
White treats the different kinds of verse in order, 
beginning with Iambic Verse (22-71) and ending with 
Aeolic Verse (230-271) and Composite Lyrics (272- 
276) . Then a chapter is devoted in each case to Mono- 
dies (277-285), Origin of the Forms of Greek Poetry 
(286-312), Structure of Comedy (313-327), Analysis 
of Systematic Periods (337-355), Various Matters — 
catalexis, quantity of syllables, modes of rendering, 
prosodiac-enoplic verse (356-383), and The Commen- 
tary of Heliodorus (384-395). There are appended 
Metrical Scholia (397-421), Table of Structure and 
Rhythms (422-458), Bibliography (459-464), and 
General Index (465-479). 

The Introduction is an essential part of the work. 
In it is given a history of metric from Hermann down, 
and the testimony of Aristoxenus, some of the questions 
at issue among metricians, and other analogous matters 
are discussed. 

The substance of Chapter I, on Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, will be sufficiently presented in the account to be 
given of the rest of the book. 

Beginning with Iambic Verse the author treats 
(Chapters II-XIV) all the meters that occur in the 
comic poets and their fragments, and for the sake of 
completeness illustrations are often taken from the 
lyric poets and the lyric parts of tragedy. In the treat- 
ment of melic poetry the entire text of each passage in 
Aristophanes 'js given and the metrical schemes are 
printed opposite the lines. Non-melic verses are amply 
illustrated and almost exhaustive statistics are fur- 
nished of every conceivable phenomenon, so that it 
would be hard to ask a question to which the answer 
would not be found. It is safe to predict that the 
general correctness of these statistics will never be 
impugned: no one will ever assume the task of testing 
their accuracy, 

The book is well printed and typographical errors are 
rare. The only ones that might even momentarily mis- 
lead seem to be neyaKivTepov for fitya\6ir€Tpov (§ 271), 
and Kiprovs for K&irpovs (page 33, line 5). In § 242, 
line 5, for "descending" read 'ascending'. 

The characteristics of the New Metric are not easy 
to define briefly, because prior to its origin the views 
of metricians were not uniform. It would require 
much space to state the points on which there was no 
general consensus. It is enough to say that, since the 
appearance of Schmidt's works, most scholars in this 
country and Great Britain have accepted in the main 
the doctrines of Schmidt, drawn much more from a 
study of the ancient poetry itself than from the testi- 
mony of ancient metricians, while they regarded the 
most available of these, Hephaestion, as a man who 
merely juggled with long and short syllables without 
any intelligent conception of rhythm. The revolt 
against this state of the matter was due largely to the 



discovery of fragments of Aristoxenus which lent 
startling support to the teachings of Hephaestion. 
Not a little was contributed to the movement also by 
some pieces of ancient poetry, with music accompany- 
ing, found engraved on marble or written on papyrus. 
The results of this revolt (or is it a revolution?) will be 
stated in the sequel. 

The present work, then, is the result of an attempt 
to apply the principles set forth in the fragments of 
Aristoxenus (fl. B. C. 330), Aristides Quintilianus 
(A. D. 100?), and Heliodorus (A. D. 100), and the 
fully preserved Enchiridion, or Manual, of Hephaestion 
(A. D. 150). All of these authorities combined still 
leave room for investigation and speculation, for which 
some aid is furnished by the above mentioned pieces set 
to music. From Aristoxenus the choriamb is ascer- 
tained to be a single, simple foot, and the antispast is 
elaborately attested by Hephaestion and defined under 
a different name by Aristides, who is an authority also 
for the diiambus and ditrochee as simple feet. In all 
these cases he is believed to have followed Aristoxenus. 
In all meters (except the heroic hexameter) the foot of 
which contains not more than four morae the measure 
is the dipody, and the diameter (two dipodies) is the 
fundamental colon. These facts and doctrines, com- 
bined with two or three others, which will be men- 
tioned in due time, constitute the foundation of the 
New Metric. It may be stated here that, while the 
antispast occurs occasionally as the equivalent of some 
other hexaseme foot and rarely is the unit of a whole 
verse, still it is not used as the basic foot in a long pass- 
age in Greek comedy. Unfortunately, however, 
according to Hephaestion followed by Professor White, 
the Asclepiadeans are antispastic. But Horace, we 
must believe, fully understood the rhythm of his Greek 
models, so that we are called upon to accept the follow- 
ing scansions: 

Laudat rura | sui; mox re|ficit ratis . . . 

Quae nunc oppo|sitis debi|litat pumi|cibus mare. 

If anyone supposes that unfair examples have been 
selected, let him read the odes from which they have 
been taken. I must confess that, if such verses are 
read with the long syllables really long (as equal to 
two shorts) without any conscious stress and the short 
ones short, I do not feel the antispasts, but rather the 
choriambs as feet; but when I read these verses 
myself, it requires a conscious effort not to prolong the 
final syllable before each caesura or diaeresis, or else 
make a pause after that syllable. In a word, choriam- 
bic reading comes nearer to suiting my ear, but even 
that reading requires an effort. That this is not due to 
a vicious habit artificially acquired is shown by the fact 
that, when a school boy, I instinctively read these 
verses in the manner advocated by Schmidt, though I 
was taught nothing whatever about scansion. More- 
over, Schmidt's works only taught me how I had 
always been reading these and similar verses with 
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one or two exceptions. I do not mean, however, 
that the instinct of a boy can settle a metrical question; 
but it is excusable to hope that Horace allowed him- 
self to depart from his Greek models in this as we know 
he did in some less important features; or rather let 
us hope that some way will be found to escape Hephaes- 
tion's interpretation of the Asclepiadeans. Professor 
White himself thinks it possible that Horace considered 
them choriambic. But unfortunately it is not a ques- 
tion about Asclepiadeans alone, not A(os SoXirXoiu, 
Xlffvoiiat at is now read — v_v|_w_|^_^ 
a ditrochee, a choriamb, and a catalectic diiambus, 
not to mention other analogous results of the ancient 
theories. Several of the verses that we have been 
calling 'logaoedic' are not logaoedic, according to Pro- 
fessor White, but belong to 'Aeolic Verse', the funda- 
mental foot of which is the choriamb. There are 
'logaoedics', but they belong to Ionian poetry. 

Of prime importance is the fact that the author 
denies that there was stress, or what is usually called 
ictus, in Greek music or poetry. This tenet, though 
essential to the treatment of verse found in this work, 
is not peculiar to the New Metric. It has been 
advocated by several scholars for many years. More 
than twenty years ago I publicly expressed the opinion 
myself that, if the quantity of syllables is accurately 
observed, the rhythm will take care of itself, and that 
only in case of numerous substitutions for normal feet 
does artificial stress become necessary (Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association, 1895, 31). 
But this is not the place to discuss that vexed question. 
Professor White himself seems to feel that in some cases 
the utterance was stronger in the thesis than in the 
arsis. He says (§ 138), "the second rhythmical phrase 
always begins strongly with a thesis", and again (§ 621), 
he speaks of "the arsis of the trochaic metre, its lighter 
part". 

The treatment of the several kinds of verse will now 
be taken up in order. 

The treatment of Iambic Verse offers nothing of 
special interest except that, according to the explicit 
testimony of Aristoxenus, when an arsis is suppressed, 
the omitted mora is compensated by protraction of the 
thesis following the suppressed arsis, so that, as attested 
by Aristoxenus himself, 

fiaQviTKiov xap [ dXtros | &fipoirap64vovs 

eiiiiras xopois 

dyxdXaij h4x 0VTai 
is rhythmized as follows: 



There is a difficult question connected with this mode 
of scansion, but it cannot be discussed here. 

Noteworthy in the treatment of Trochaic Verse is 
the method employed to obtain rhythm when a first 

paeon (— -"" w )takes theplace of a ditrochee( ■ — — ) . 

In this case the penultimate syllable of the paeon is 
lengthened just enough to satisfy the rhythmic sense, 



which does not demand mathematical equality. This 
is a comforting doctrine and some of us would like to 
apply it to genuine paeons in the true paeonic rhythm 

where it is very hard to read -' - otherwise than as 

— w ', the intermingled cretics becoming — -- l. 

This ditrochaic paeon may correspond to a real ditro- 
chee in antistrophic composition. The author in 
another part of the work cites Wilamowitz as suggesting 
that, when these "light trochees" occur in rapid 
dancing, "the second step is less heavy than the first" 
and "the foot just touches the earth and is again quickly 
lifted". Is a whole chorus, then, to bear in mind just 
where in the dance this feat is required and that what 
happens at that point of the strophe is not in some 
instances repeated in the antistrophe? 

In the treatment of Anapaestic Verse there is nothing 
specially noteworthy. One long iambic passage 
(Aves 400-433) is treated here because it is introduced 
by anapaests. It seems to me that in treating anapaes- 
tic and some other verses the author insists too much 
upon a grammatical pause at the main diaeresis or 
caesura. My article on The Nature of Caesura 
(Transactions American Philological Association, 1879, 
25 ff.) appears to have been ignored by recent writers 
on the subject, and a word here seems appropriate. 
If there is any verse in which such a pause is necessary, 
it is the second verse of the elegiac distich, and yet 
there are very many verses like the following: 

KtlfuSa Toft Ktlrur | £i)jia<ri reiOiiumi. Simonides. 

U flu/ioO, xpelrji | etreica /«i5e/Kir)s. Theognis. 

eipetnv n^Xorros | vrjtjov acpin&fitffa. Tyrtaeus. 
This is a matter in which we may defy the "testimony 
of ancient metricians" (abundantly cited) and exclaim 
with Theognis 

'AXX' Sxnrtp /xiKphv | iraiSa X67oit /».' itrarSs. 

Dactylic Verse is the one exception to the rule 
that, when feet contain less than five morae or times, 
the verse is measured by dipodies, and even dactylic 
verse is so measured when it is melic, so that what 
seems to be a hexameter is really a trimeter, and is 
not subject to the same laws as the hexameter of Homer. 
The famous Xeiraiore/uixo-conglutination (Eccl. 1169 
ff.), though it occurs among iambics, is treated as 
dactylic with free use of the proceleu'smatic. 

A separate chapter is devoted to Iambo-trochaic 
Verse, the name of which sufficiently defines it. 

The treatment of Logaoedic Verse is a marked 
departure from prevalent usage in this country. Pro- 
fessor White makes most 'logaoedics' of our text-books 
"Aeolic", whereas real logaoedics, he holds, belong 
to Ionian poetry. A theory of its origin is given. 
To make clear just what a logaoedic verse is would 
require many illustrations. Suffice it here to say 
that it may be in ascending rhythm and consist of 
iambuses and anapaests, or in descending rhythm, con- 
sisting of trochees and dactyls. Some cola are identical 
in form with Glyconics and Pherecrateans, as Thesm. 
1 140 f. 
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Kal Kpirot (pavepbv p.6rr) 

KXySovxot re (coXeiroi. 
But these lines are differently rhythmized in the two 
kinds of verse, the first one being — w — w — — — _ 
(logaoedic) or — ~ — - - — ~ — (Aeolic). Under 
another head this criterion for most cases is given: 

A succession of two or more dactyls or anapaests is 
clear indication of Ionian rhythm, just as conversely 
the single occurrence of a long and two shorts, or of two 
shorts and a long, generally signifies that the verse is 
Aeolic. 

Paeonic Verse is in descending rhythm, 3:2. The 
fundamental colon is the dimeter consisting of two 
simple feet, either or both of which may have any 
form of the paeon, including the cretic. The trimeter 
is rare and a monometer does not occur. The Bacchic 
Rhythm is briefly discussed under this head. In 
connection with paeonics the author seems not to 
mention the interesting fact that, according to a scholi- 
ast, Heliodorus commended paeons that end with the 
end of a word, Siras i) Aviiramis didovva xphvov i^aaiiiiom 
t As jSdreis iroifi • Heliodorus, then, experienced the same 
difficulty that we do with the hemiolic rhythm. The 
author does not, in fact, speak of any difficulty as 
to the rhythm, such as some- metricians recognize. I 
may add that for me nothing is proved by the fact 
stated by some that a dance has been invented and a 
fugue (it had to be a fugue) composed in this rhythm; 
I have never seen the dance, nor heard the fugue 
executed, nor have I heard anyone sing the famous 
Delphic hymns. 

The treatment of Dochmiac Verse offers nothing 
specially noteworthy. The various theories concerning 
the origin and rhythmic nature of the dochmius are 
mentioned in the chapter on the origin of verses. The 
author there suggests its derivation from the primitive 
iambic dimeter by a rather complicated process. 
There is no evidence of its existence before Aeschylus. 

Prosodiac-enoplic Verse has now supplanted the 
dactylo-epitritic. The fundamental cola are two 
dimeters, the jrp<woSiaic6s, ~ — — -* — —~ — and the 
lv6ir\ios, _w~_ — ^ _ x In association with the 
prosodiac occur iambic dimeters, and with the enophus 
trochaic dimeters. There are no real dactyls in this 
kind of verse. The enoplius admits catalexis. One 
example will sufficiently illustrate the scansion: ;iu<r04s 

yip iWoiS HWos '«»■' tpypaaiv Avffptbwms y\vic6s, ~ — 

— ~ _w~._ ~— (Pindar, Isth. I. 47). 

All the modifications and combinations of the cola 
are fully discussed and illustrated. Periods in other 
rhythms are sometimes combined with prosodiac and 
enoplic periods in the same ode. 

In Aeolic Verse the fundamental colon is a poly- 
schematist dimeter of eight syllables, the first meter 
being unregulated and the second always a choriamb. 
As already stated, it furnishes several of the verses 
heretofore usually called 'logaoedic'. The Glyconics 
and the Pherecrateans are closely related to the funda- 
mental colon and are often associated with it. In 



Aeolic verse some of the results of the 'new' (i.e .ancient) 
treatment have been already cited to illustrate the 
characteristics of the New Metric. 

The chapters on Composite Lyrics and Monodies 
do not add materially to the metrical element of the 
book, but are not without interest and great value. 

The chapter on the Origin of the Forms of Greek 
Poetry necessarily contains much speculation. A 
summary would be useless. It seems to me that the 
tendency now-a-days to make everything evolutional, 
as it were, is- too strong. The forms of verse are 
treated in this, as in some other works, almost as if 
they resulted through natural growth from germs that 
existed almost or quite before there was any Greek 
language. Even what the botanist would call 'sports' 
are hardly recognized as possible, so that scarcely any 
room is left for individual invention. 

It may naturally be expected of a reviewer to 
express his own views, especially when the subject is 
one over which there is controversy, but it is exactly 
this aspect of the case that constrains me, for the 
present at least, not to assume a positive attitude. I 
have not yet been able to examine all the evidence, 
and, even if I ever do this thoroughly, I still may not 
deem it wise to take part in a controversy in which 
acrimony is not lacking on either side. 

University of Virginia. M. W. HUMPHREYS. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

I feel I must tell you about some boys and girls in 
Massachusetts who are really interested in Caesar. A 
boy said to me the other day: 

"When I was preparing my lesson, I noticed in the 
vocabulary that the word alula is probably related to 
the word alumen, meaning alum. This would show 
that alum was used by the ancients in tanning leather. 
Yesterday afternoon a tanner in, Peabody told me 
something of the use of alum, and showed me some 
samples of leather tanned by an alum process". 

Pupils in the Latin classes have been reading for 
their English book-reviews several works suggested by 
their Latin teacher. Of these, Phra, the Phoenician 1 , 
has been the most popular with the Caesar class, doubt- 
less on account of its reference to Caesar and his 
exploits. One of the boys, aged thirteen, has gone so 
far as to write a play, adopted from Phra, the Phoeni- 
cian, which he hopes the Latin Club will present. He 
calls it Caesar's Capture. 

Clippings from the newspapers are often brought in — 
a fact which shows that the pupils are interested in 
comparing modern battles with the ancient battles, 
fought upon the same ground. We have made an 
interesting exhibit by pasting on large sheets of white 
paper accounts cut from the newspapers, and placing 
beside them Caesar's account, cut from worn-out text- 
books. Pictures of modern battle scenes are also 
contrasted with pic tures of ancient scenes. 

Pupils are interested in the costumes of the ancient 
soldiers, and their implements of warfare. Only to-day 
a boy brought to school a fine model he had made of a 
Roman catapult. It works beautifully. Some of the 
girls have dressed dolls to represent Roman soldiers, 
and the boys have made pila, scuta, and gladii. 

Classical and High School, Edith May SHEARER. 

Salem, Mass. 



